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THE ART JOURNAL. 



THE LONDON FRENCH GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION. 



THE French Gallery, in virtue as much of its excellence as of 
its age, takes precedence of all the other winter exhibi- 
tions. It is now twenty-seven years since the gallery was first 
established, and for many seasons past it has maintained a 
level of excellence by which we measure the pretensions of all 
similar institutions. The summer exhibition, it will be remem- 
bered, is devoted exclusively to the continental schools ; but in 
the winter these are associated with choice specimens of British 
Art, which give variety to the walls, and enable both students and 
connoisseurs to note differences, mark progress, and draw such 
comparison as will strengthen present practice or stimulate to 
fresh efforts. 

The collection consists of two hundred and two paintings, 
which, with two or three exceptions, are of cabinet size. 
Foreigners hold the places of honour; but here and there we 
come upon canvases by British hands, whose Art merits would 
secure them distinguished place in any Art gallery in Europe. 

Facing us as we enter, for example, will be found a magnifi- 
cent cattle piece by J. H. L. De Haas, showing ' Early Morning 
on the Meuse ' (136), with three sleek, well-fed cows immediately 
in the foreground of a dewy meadow. The knowledge of 
nature here displayed and the means of reproducing it, from the 
texture of the hides of the cattle to the grey of the morning sky, 
are all quite masterly ; but not more so than the Thames pic- 
tures flanking it, from the pencil of Clara Montalba. ' Southwark 
Bridge ' (123), showing a hay barge under one of the arches and 
St. Paul's dominating the whole, is one, we hope, of a series 
illustrating the beauties of old Father Thames. We say 
" beauties " advisedly, for our own river and its banks are just 
as paintable as anything to be seen in or about Venice. The 
lady has, notwithstanding the years she has devoted to Venice, 
returned to England with an eye unprejudiced, and with a hand 
ready to do justice to the atmospheric greys of a northern clime, 
and blend with them the various forms and colours which float 
on the surface of the river, or give picturesque value to its ever- 
varying banks. The crisp, silvery sheen of the water, for ex- 
ample, in the picture just noticed — melting, as it does, into a 
tawny gold beneath the great arch, then merging again into the 
grey of the upper air — strikes us as being not only chromatically 
beautiful, but atmospherically true. The same reaching after 
effect of light is successfully expressed in the barge which we see, 
with its mast let down, floating under a grey sky ' Off Erith ' (145). 
We mention with cordial approval Ellen Montalba's beau- 
tiful realisation of Tennyson's ' Elaine,' whom we see in loose 
white robe leaning pensively on her arm against the wall, 
watching, through the window, Lancelot as he "sadly rode 
away." The drapery here is nicely studied, and the artist has 
realised for us the fine spiritual face which we associate with 
the name of the hapless Elaine. 

Turning to the near end of the gallery, that immediately on 
the left of the entrance, the place of honour is again worthily 
held by a foreigner — viz. the dashing and impetuous Schreyer, 
who has made all of us so familiar with the ways and doings 
of the free lances of the desert. His 'Arab Horsemen' (21), 
headed by their chief, who is mounted on a white steed, are seen 
advancing through a wild, broken country, with the character of 
which the low key chosen by the artist is in admirable keeping. 
The handling is vigorous, and the grouping spirited, as are all 
the works of this facile and able painter. 

In interesting contrast to the forceful brushwork and lusty 
tone of Schreyer are the delicate manipulation and dainty 
colour of T. F. Dicksee, as displayed in his ' Madeline ' (13) and 
'Juliet in the Balcony' (34). The former is a stately figure in 
pale green dress ; she is in the act of withdrawing her arm from 
her left sleeve, in front of her glass and her bed, and 

" Her rich attire creeps, rustling, to her knees." 

The Juliet is almost in full face, and in her white satin dress 



her hands on the iron railing of the balcony, she looks upwards, 
with the famous apostrophe on her lips — 

" O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? " 

T. F. Dicksee is essentially the painter of sentiment, and in his 
special walk he stands quite alone. W. S. Herrick, with equal 
felicity, takes up the same character at an earlier part of the 
play, and gives us a very sweet life-sized bust of ' Juliet ' (46), in 
loose pink dress, withdrawing her mask and asking her nurse — 

" What's he that follows there, who would not dance ? " 

Among the several small pictures which are in this neighbour- 
hood, by such well-known artists as P. Seignac, C. Seiler, J. 
Ruinart, and others, there is one which, from its free handling 
and perfect rendering, is more than ordinarily interesting. It 
represents two seedy members of an orchestra, a trombone and 
a bassoon, leaving the bill-bespattered fagade of a theatre on a 
wet, windy day, and illustrates with much originality and humour 
the words, ' Blow, blow ! ye wintry winds ! ' Another very- 
clever cabinet picture, only in a low key, is from the pencil of 
H. Schloesser, and shows a couple of ' Village Politicians ' (47) 
hotly debating in a humble wine-house, while the landlord and 
a neighbour look on with faces expressive of edification and 
interest. A. Spring (a pupil of Diez, of Munich) is another 
master in the delineation of domestic incident. His ' Lesson 
in Reading ' (68) — an old man instructing his grandchild on his 
knee — and ' Grandfather's Darling' (182) — a little girl seated on 
a tabLe, while the old man tries to adjust her stocking — are, in 
spite of a certain porcelainish tendency, two of the daintiest bits 
of genre in the whole exhibition. 

In landscape art there are in the exhibition several charming 
examples, representing almost every nationality in Europe. 
There are ' The Road to the Village ' (40), as seen in winter, by 
L. Munthe, of Norway ; ' The Port of Beaulieu, near Nice ' (52), 
by A. Wahlberg, of Sweden, who is as famous for his moon- 
lights as the other is for his winter pieces; 'A Summer's Day 
on a Welsh River ' (65), by B. W. Leader, one of the most 
pleasing of English landscapists ; and ' A Pastoral ' (91), by 
Tom Lloyd, one of the most promising of our coming men. 

'The Morning of the First' (186) and 'Harvest Time' (187), 
by J. L. Pickering; 'Coast Scene after a Storm' (119), by E. 
Gill; 'Among the Breakers' (126), by Charles Stuart; 'St. 
Albans ' (97), by A. Dawson ; and the two views of ' Rotterdam ' 
(173 and 175) by H. Dawson, are only a few of the many desirable 
pictures to be seen in this gallery. Among figure subjects 
passed over, but which will command attention without any 
commendation of ours, are Louise Jopling's ' Dear Little Butter- 
cup in the Pinafore ' (103), and Augustus Savile Lumley's cavalier 
' Making an Effort to Raise the Wind ' (105) — the old money- 
lender opposite him at the table being evidently determined not 
to part with his bag of gold pieces till the young spendthrift 
has signed away no end of his patrimony. The workmanship 
in this picture, by the way, is not half so masterly as that in 
the same artist's study of ' A Head ' (4) of a sparkling young 
creature in white, with a mob-cap. The former picture looks 
the work of an amateur ; this, of an artist. The ' Morning 
Stroll ' (168) of the lord of the manor and his lady, in the attire 
of a century ago, by J. Forbes-Robertson, painter and player, 
is a very pleasing- study, and would have been altogether satis- 
factory, perhaps, had the artist been more laborious and less 
facile. A facile pencil has proved a stumbling-block to many 
an artist who otherwise might have achieved fame. 

Of the ' Mecca Pilgrims ' (78), by Professor L. C. Muller, we 
need scarcely speak ; it is one of the chief features of the exhi- 
bition. A negro and three Arabs, listening to a story-teller, are 
seated in the immediate foreground, while the distant tents 
gradually merge into the hot haze which hangs over the whole 
encampment. The picture is full of characteristic incident, from 
the resting camel immediately before us to the palm-trees rising 
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out of the distant mist. In striking contrast to fliis is G. von 
Bochmann's small picture of ' A Hungarian Fair ' (83), and yet it 
is as true to life and as geographically characteristic as the olher. 
A large barn-like building is on the left, a horse-pond on the right, 
and a pair of graceful beeches in the centre of the composition. 
The active elements of interest are figures, cattle and geese, all 
naturally and most vigorously introduced, only under a grey, dark- 
ling sky, which necessitates the scheme of colour being low in tone. 



There is undoubtedly more daylight— and delicacy, perhaps— in his 
gipsies enjoying their ' Mid-day Rest ' (72) by a roadside ; but there 
is much less of incident, and there is in it neither the vigour nor the 
character to be found in the ' Hungarian Fair.' A. de Neuville's no- 
ble picture of the ever-memorable defence of ' Le Bourget ' (October 
30, 1870), when the church, after the village had been attacked and 
taken by a whole division of the Prussian Guard, was defended to the 
last extremity by eight French officers and twenty men, is also here. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE CONFESSIONAL. 



Hermann Kaulbach, Painter. 



W. Schmidt, Engraver. 




HE painter of this picture is son of the distinguished 
German artist, W. von Kaulbach. The younger 
Kaulbach studied under Carl Piloty, Professor of 
the Fine Arts at the Royal Academy of Munich, 
in which his father was appointed, in 1849, Di- 
rector. He has established himself firmly in his 
native country as an historical and genre painter 
of considerable ability ; and certainly in this latter department of 
Art such pictures as that here engraved go a considerable way to 
confirm the opinion generally entertained of his talents, for the com- 
position is rich in material, which is displayed most picturesquely 
and effectively, and not without a feeling of humour as regards 
some of the characters. While several of the worshippers— the 
more aristocratic portion, as it seems — are piously attentive to the 
religious service, there are others who appear to have entered the 
sacred edifice more from curiosity or habit than from any other 
cause. 

The figures in the upper part of the picture may be regarded as 
a family of the wealthy class, all of whom, except the head and 
one of his two sons, are intent upon the services of the church. 
Their costumes manifest their position in society, and the richness 
of their dresses harmonizes very appropriately with the carved 
bench on which they are seated. 



THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
G. Clausen, Painter. T. Brown, Engraver. 

The happily chosen title of this admirable picture, by a clever 
young artist who is rapidly rising into popularity, awakens an 



interest which is thoroughly sustained by the composition itself. 
The return of the fishing-boats in a French maritime village is 
always a signal for mothers, wives, and children to hasten to 
the beach. The ingathering of this marine harvest has evidently 
been a bountiful one, for the loads are heavy, making the elder 
dames bend beneath them ; indeed, two weary workers are com- 
pelled to rest under the wayside cross. But this harvest-home is 
doubtless a happy time — so at least the blithe little maiden who 
leads the way seems to feel it, for the heavy burdens will make 
light hearts, and the setting sun will bring welcome rest in many 
a cottage home after the toil and peril which all have shared more 
or less. The artist has avoided with much skill in the figures, old 
and young, the slightest approach to roughness or clumsiness ; 
they are lifelike, and each sustains its own individuality. The 
group in the centre is admirably managed ; there is distinctness 
without confusion, and the three sitting figures are full of ease 
and character. The picture has never been exhibited. The scene 
is at a little distance from Boulogne-sur-Mer. 



THE CITY BELLE. 



J. H. S. Mann, Painter. 



F. Holl, Engraver. 



This picture reminds us of those Books- of Beauty that were so 
popular a generation ago. It is fit to take a place in any such 
gallery of female beauty. Mr. Mann is a contemporary English 
painter, residing in London, whose productions are generally cabi- 
net pictures of a genre character. Among his later works are 
'Nina,' 'Bosom Friends,' 'The Pet,' and 'A Quiet Cup of Tea.' 
In the Art Journal for August of last year we gave an engraving 
of Mr. Mann's ' A Country Blossom,' which is an excellent com- 
panion-piece to ' The City Belle.' 



ARTIST-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 




RTIST-LIFE in New York is not of one pattern, 
nor do artists conform to any general method ; 
but there are nevertheless a few distinctive cha- 
racteristics, quite sufficient to separate artist-life 
from that of almost every other. There are art- 
ists who live altogether in their studios, or per- 
haps have a room adjoining in which they sleep ; 
others — and these are mainly the older men, who have taken unto 
themselves wives, and formed domestic ties and habits — either 
devote a room in their dwelling-places to studio purposes, or, if 
they cannot conveniently do so, take a place in one of the available 
buildings, and go there daily, as a lawyer or merchant goes to his 
office. The latter, being under the asgis of conventional respec- 
tability, cannot, therefore, afford those picturesque glimpses of 
Bohemian life, with its sunlight and shadow, which the former 
present ; and with this side of the subject alone are we at present 
concerned. 
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It is a question whether artists are to any great extent gregari- 
ous. They are mostly to be found in colonies, such as the Studio 
Building in Tenth Street, that on the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty -fifth Street, the upper floors of the Association 
Building in Twenty-third Street, and various other places suit- 
able in construction ; but they do not mix with one another indis- 
criminately. The genuine artistic temperament, which is sensitive, 
impressionable, imaginative, and enthusiastic, often begets jea- 
lousies, heart-burnings, and dislikes, much to be deplored. Slights 
are felt which were never intended, an expression of opinion on a 
man's picture is set down to personal feeling, or an official and, at 
most, cooperative action construed into an exercise of arbitrary 
power, and the consequence may be a rupture between friends or 
a feud between men who have never come into actual contact. 
Painters have their little coteries, the members of which under- 
stand each other thoroughly ; they are not devoid, too, always with 
exceptions, of a certain esprit de corps, but their gods and their 



